THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

national boundaries. Utopia is the manifesto of early Eng-
lish humanism. It is a picture of an imaginary island dis-
covered in the Western world of marvels then recently found
by Columbus, Vespucci and Cabot. This island is inhabited
by a people who have reached "excellent perfection in all
good fashions, humanity, civil gentleness, wherein they go
now beyond all the people of the world". Utopia is a pagan
nation governed on purely rational principles. All the way
through the book the contrast is pointed between this nation
of wise, just and gentle heathens, with their well-ordered
polity and their spacious, clean houses and cities, and the
ignorant, rapacious, superstitious Christian English of More's
own time with their social and economic disorder, their filthy
narrow streets and insanitary dwellings. It is a book full
of subtle irony and noble idealism, and here more than any-
where else can we find the essential qualities of the English
humanists, their zeal for social, political and ecclesiastical
reform, their longing for the sweet reasonableness of ancient
philosophy, their profound religious feeling and moral
fervour.

These were indeed golden years for humanism, when
Wolsey was founding new colleges at Oxford and the saintly
and enlightened Bishop Fisher was encouraging the New
Learning at Cambridge. More was high in the king's favour.
He became a privy councillor, held various important offices
under the Crown, and served Henry on diplomatic missions
to the continent. The king treated him with the easy fami-
liarity of a personal friend and delighted in discussing learned
matters with him. His own household which included his
second wife, his son, his daughters and their husbands and
other relatives, and was often visited by Erasmus, became a
centre of light and learning, a school where Latin, Greek,
logic, philosophy, theology, mathematics and astronomy
were taught. This household, too, was closely connected
with the beginnings of the English secular and romantic
drama. More had been interested in the drama from his
youth, and when he was a page in Cardinal Morton's house-
hold we learn that he would "sodeynly sometymes step in
among the players, and never studyinge for the matter, make
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